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DECADE'S  END;  DECADE'S  BEGINNING: 
EDUCATION  IN  MONTANA 

An  Interim  Report  by: 

Georgia  Ruth  Rice, 

Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction 

At  the  end  of  a  decade  we  should  pause  to  reflect  on  the  past  and 
consider  the  future.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  determine  where  we 
are  and  where  we  are  going.  As  Montana's  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, I  have  taken  time  to  assess  the  state's  educational  system, 
which  is  within  the  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent's  Office,  and  to 
consider  changes  we  may  face  in  the  80's.  This  report  summarizes  my 
assessment. 

As  we  end  the  70's,  Montanans  can  be  proud  of  their  schools  and  of 
their  contribution  to  a  healthy  educational  system.  Because  our  citizens 
continue  to  demonstrate  they  sincerely  care  about  providing  a  quality 
education,  I  am  confident  the  problems  of  the  80's  will  be  accepted  as 
challenges  to  provide  for  improved  quality  and  access  of  education. 

DECADE'S  END 
I  find: 

-the  performance  of  our  students  tends  to  be  above  the  national  aver- 
age; 
-the  climate  for  education  is  generally  favorable; 
-the  image  of  education  is  positive; 
-the  legislature  understands  the  needs  of  education; 
-the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has  improved  its  efficiency,  its  com- 
munications with  the  public  and  educators,  and  has  contributed  to 
public  understanding  of  its  role  in  Montana  education; 
the  scope  of  traditional  programs  is  expanding,  new  programs  are 
being  accepted,  and  special  programs  are  improving. 
DECADE'S  BEGINNING 
As  we  begin  the  80's,  we  face  social  changes  which  will  affect  educa- 
tion more  than  any  other  institution  because  schools  must  respond  to 
changing  needs.  Futurists  are  predicting  what  you  will  eat  in  the  coming 


decade,  how  you  will  heat  your  homes  and  what  kind  of  family  you 
will  have.  Though  some  people  view  this  as  a  guessing  game,  experience 
shows  that,  the  trends  of  the  70's  will  become  realities  with  which  we 
must  cope  in  the  80's. 

In  the  1980's,  I  expect  the  following: 

--increased  federal  influence  at  the  state  and  local  levels  through  rules, 
regulations  and  funding; 

-a  growing  number  of  private  schools; 

-a  demand  for  increased  adult  and  community  education; 

-the  need  for  greater  flexibility  in  curriculum  which  will  help  us 
teach  children,  through  practical  experience,  how  to  adapt  to  change, 

-more  efficient  use  of  school  facilities; 

-increased  financial  needs  to  meet  a  broader  range  of  costs  and  to 
keep  up  with  inflation; 

-a  shortage  of  teachers  in  specific  areas; 

-a  declining  enrollment  for  K-12  programs; 

-increased  response  by  local  school  boards  to  public  concerns. 
MONTANANS  REJECTED  NATIONAL  TRENDS 

During  the  70's  at  the  national  level,  education  was  the  object  of  head 
lined  statistics  designed  to  show  schools  were  failing  to  provide  students 
with  an  adequate  education.  Extensive  coverage  was  given  to  proposals 
for  change  with  "back  to  basics"  or  competency  testing. 

Montanans  rejected  simplistic  and  costly  approaches  and  pursued  a 
stable  path  of  assessing  the  actual  needs  of  our  schools.  We  carefully 
studied  the  real  problems  and  developed  programs  to  meet  those  needs 
within  the  realistic  capabilities  of  our  system. 

MONTANA  STUDENTS  SCORE  ABOVE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE 

In  1978  and  1979,  the  approximately  1,000  Montana  students  who 
took  the  SAT  tests  scored  above  the  national  average  in  mathematics 
and  verbal  ability.  Their  average  score  is  higher  than  the  scores  of  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  students  who  took  the  test  nationwide. 

However,  I  view  test  scores  as  tools  for  improvement  of  programs  and 
not  as  a  labeling  device  for  a  student.  The  Office  offers  schools  a  Mon- 
tana Assessment  Program  with  13  possible  tests  designed  to  assist 
schools  in  determining  curriculum,  rather  than  individual,  achievement. 
The  schools  which  give  these  tests  participate  voluntarily  and  use  the  re- 
sults to  note  areas  in  curriculum  which  need  improvement  or  change. 


Results  are  presented  In  a  manner  which  allows  the  school  to  assess  the 

performance  of  only  its  students,  to  compare  its  school  to  a  state  norm 

or  to  note  the  success  or  failure  rate  of  their  students  on  each  test  item. 

MANY  FACTORS  PRODUCE  A  POSITIVE  CLIMATE 

FOR  EDUCATION 

The  climate  for  education  in  the  state  is  good.  Although,  at  the  na- 
tional level  taxpayers'  revolts  have  decreased  the  education  dollar,  Mon- 
tanans  are  willing  to  work  and  pay  for  equal  and  quality  educational 
opportunities  and  to  support  the  decisions  of  their  local  school  trus- 
tees. They  have  confidence  in  their  district's  staff  who  are  concerned 
about  improving  the  quality  of  their  programs.  These  factors  interrelate 
to  create  a  positive  climate  for  education. 

LEGISLATURE  REFLECTS  PEOPLE'S  CONCERN 

The  image  of  education  in  this  state  is  positive.  The  legislature  re- 
flected the  people's  interest  and  provided  appropriations  for  quality  ed- 
ucational programs.  Legislators  studied  the  information  provided  by  my 
staff  and  local  districts  on  the  various  aspects  addressed  in  proposed 
legislation  and  made  decisions  based  on  factual  data.  A  mutual  trust 
developed  between  the  Superintendent's  Office  and  the  legislature 
which  will  serve  the  state  well  in  the  future. 

ROLE  OF  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

This  report  includes  the  goals  and  achievements  of  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  However,  the  role  of  the  Office  does  not  include  the  day 
to  day  operation  of  a  school.  This  is  the  responsibility  of  a  local  school 
district's  trustees.  Historically,  Montanans  have  favored  local  control  of 
education  rather  than  have  a  state  or  federal  office  dictate  specific  rules 
for  the  operation  of  a  school.  The  locally  elected  school  trustees  deter- 
mine the  hiring  and  dismissal  of  personnel;  a  major  portion  of  the  curri- 
culum and  all  text  books;  and  course  offerings  beyond  those  required 
for  accreditation.  This  Office  is  not  directly  involved  with  competitive 
athletic  programs  or  educational  organizations. 

GOOD  ADMINISTRATION  IS  FOUNDATION  FOR  SERVICE 

Assessing  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  must  be  done  at  two  levels: 
its  organization  and  the  services  it  provides  to  schools  and  the  public. 
My  Office  goals  have  been  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Office  and 
to  increase  communication  and  to  improve  the  service  it  offers  the  pub- 
lic and  educators.  A  well  run  office  provides  the  foundation  for  service. 

Within  the  Office,  my  staff  and  I  developed  long  range  goals  to  help  us 
maintain  and  communicate  our  purpose  as  well  as  measure  our  perfor- 


mance.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  set  goals,  so  that,  five  years  from  now, 
we  can  discuss  achievements. 

GOALS  OF  THE  MONTANA  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Encourage  the  number  of  educational  opportunities  available  to 

adults  in  the  local  public  schools. 

2.  Encourage  citizen  and  professional  contribution  to  Office  deci- 
sion-making processes. 

3.  Serve  the  constantly  changing  educational  needs  of  Montana's 
children. 

4.  Cooperate  with  the  public,  governmental  agencies,  school  dis- 
tricts, educational  organizations  and  elected  officials  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education. 

5.  Provide  maximum  fiscal  and  program  accountability  while  re- 
ducing the  data  burden  on  districts  as  much  as  possible. 

6.  Keep  the  citizens  of  Montana  informed  on  educational  achieve- 
ments, needs  and  resources. 

7.  Maintain  Office  services  which  have  proven  to  be  effective  in 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  students,  educators  and  the 
citizens  of  Montana. 

8.  Manage  the  Office,  the  resources  and  the  services  it  offers  effec- 
tively. 

9.  Uphold  and  obey  federal  and  state  laws  while  initiating  and/or 
advocating  modifications  needed  to  provide  better  educational 
opportunities  for  the  citizens  of  Montana. 

10.  Assess  technological  impact  on  education. 

The  staff  has  increased  communications  within  the  Office  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reduced  the  number  of  full  time  employees  which  is  now 
151  compared  to  162  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  Office  employees 
serve  the  diverse  needs  of  over  500  operating  school  districts  which 
serve  approximately  169,000  students.  Approximately  3.4  percent  of 
the  state  general  fund  budget  for  education  is  used  for  Office  adminis- 
trative costs. 

FORMS  GIVE  BETTER  DATA  WITH  LESS  PAPERWORK 

To  function  effectively,  the  Office  needs  information  from  local  dis- 
tricts. Everyone,  including  educators,  dislikes  forms  even  though  the  de- 
mand for  accountability  in  programs  and  finances  continues  to  increase. 
I  instiiuted  a  Forms  Management  Group  within  the  Office.  Its  goal  is  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  paperwork  by  simplifying  and  consolidating 
questions  and  eliminating  duplications  on  forms.  A  data  collection  cal- 
endar was  developed  to  alert  schools  when  certain  information  will  be 
requested.  All  proposed  forms  must  be  reviewed  by  this  group.  The 
Office  is  now  getting  better  information  with  less  paperwork. 


FISCAL  AND  PROGRAM  ACCOUNTABILITY  IMPROVED 

Accountability  for  Vocational  Education  and  Special  Education  has 
improved.  A  uniform  financial  reporting  system  is  being  developed  for 
the  five  post-secondary  vocational-technical  centers.  A  full-time  staff 
member  is  working  on  program  outcome  standardization  for  the  centers. 
A  revision  of  the  centers'  operational  policies  and  administrative  proce- 
dures is  complete. 

A  computerized  information  system  for  Special  Education  provides 
information  on  student  enrollment;  number,  type  and  severity  of  stu- 
dent handicap;  the  cost  per  hour  of  services  and  annual  comparison  of 
each  school's  special  education  budget  to  its  preceding  year's  budget. 
This  type  of  information  will  help  the  Office  account  to  the  legislature 
for  appropriations  in  these  areas  and  will  assist  in  planning. 

EDUCATIONAL  DISBURSEMENTS  ARE  STATE'S  LARGEST: 
FOUNDATION  PROGRAM  EXAMINED 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Office  is  to  disburse  state  and  federal 
funds.  The  Office  distributes  the  largest  state  general  fund  budget  of 
any  state  office  and,  when  federal  funds  for  all  state  operations  are 
added,  the  Office  has  the  second  largest  disbursement. 

The  approximately  $150  million  disbursed  last  year  includes  nearly 
$23  million  of  federal  funds.  These  funds  provide  for  Special  Education, 
Vocational  Education,  Adult  Basic  Education,  transportation  and  lunch 
programs  as  well  as  the  Foundation  Program  which  supports  local 
schools. 

In  1977,  a  22-member  panel  of  legislators,  educators  and  citizens  exa- 
mined the  state's  Foundation  Program  to  determine  whether  it  pro- 
vided equitable  distribution  of  state  school  monies.  The  study  was  com- 
prehensive with  alternative  methods  of  financing  education  studied 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
through  computer  modeling. 

The  study  affirmed  the  fact  that  the  Montana  Foundation  Program  is 
an  effective  method  of  providing  equal  educational  opportunities  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  of  the  state's  schools   in  other  words,  the 
Foundation  Program  does  what  Montanans  want  't  to  do  The  study 
also  resulted  in  recommendations  to  the  legislature  for  funding  voca- 
tional education  and  special  education  for  its  consideration.  These  were 
adopted  with  some  modifications  in  the  1978  session 


CITIZENS  ASSIST  EDUCATION 

The  increased  citizen  participation  has  resulted  from  the  appointment 
of  10  citizen  advisory  councils  and  task  forces  including  a  total  of  near- 
ly 165  persons.  The  groups  provide  advice  on  educational  needs  in  the 
state,  distribution  of  funds,  development  of  state  plans,  proposed  rule 
changes  and  on  reporting  or  evaluation  procedures.  Some  citizens  serve 
as  resources  to  local  districts.  Council  members  include  educators,  non- 
educators,  parents  and  persons  without  children  including  all  age  and 
special  service  groups.  They  are  also  selected  to  represent  the  state  geo- 
graphically and,  currently,  there  are  council  or  task  force  members 
from  55  of  the  state's  56  counties. 

UNDERSTANDING  OF  OFFICE'S  ROLE  HAS  IMPROVED 

My  staff  and  I  have  worked  diligently  to  improve  the  public's  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Office  was 
viewed  primarily  in  terms  of  its  regulatory  functions.  My  position  is 
that  the  best  method  of  "regulation"  is  to  provide  the  services  which 
make  regulation  unnecessary  and  provide  improved  education  in  our 
schools. 

Three  years  ago,  I  initiated  an  Education  Representative  Service  with 
three  field  representatives  providing  immediate  communication  with 
citizens  and  educators  across  the  state.  The  service  provides  communi- 
cation about  the  needs  and  problems  of  a  district,  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  kinds  of  assistance  the  Office  offers  and  increased  requests 
for  help. 

The  educational  toll-free  telephone  service  is  used  extensively  by  the 
public  and  school  personnel.  Last  year  nearly  20,000  calls  were  received 
and  relayed  to  staff  members  who  could  answer  the  caller's  questions. 
QUALITY  EDUCATION  IS  PRIMARY  GOAL 

As  I  mentioned,  the  administration  of  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
provides  a  foundation  for  the  services  it  offers  and  its  services  are  all  di- 
rected toward  providing  access  to  educational  opportunity  for  students 
to  a  ouality  education  This  is  our  reason  for  being;  our  charge  and  our 
goal.  Basic  to  its  achievement  is  the  certification  of  teachers  and  accre- 
ditation of  schools  to  ensure  they  are  meeting  the  minimum  education- 
al standards  established  by  the  state  Board  of  Public  Education. 

Unfortunately  some  people  view  these  functions  as  regulatory  They 
think  the  Office  wants  to  fire  teachers  or  close  schools.  They  forget 


that  a  school  belongs  to  the  people  of  a  community  and  it  is  their  deci- 
sion whether  to  keep  a  school  open,  to  provide  additional  financing  for 
desired  programs,  and  to  elect  the  school  board  responsible  for  its  per- 
sonnel. 

As  State  Superintendent,  my  job  is  to  see  that  minimum  standards  are 
maintained  in  all  schools  regardless  of  size  or  location.  Education  pro- 
vided to  Montana  citizens  in  public  schools  must  be  of  high  quality  in 
rural  and  urban  schools.  Rural  schools  remain  a  very  important  part  of 
our  educational  system  and  I  believe  will  continue  to  provide  education 
to  a  large  percentage  of  our  population.  The  needs  of  rural  schools 
should  be  addressed  in  teacher  education  and  services  provided  by  vari- 
ous agencies  of  government. 

SIZE  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
The  state's  educational  system  as  seen  in  numbers  is: 

1969/70  1978/79 

School  Districts  778  584 

Elementary  Schools  751  597 

Secondary  Schools  196  194 

(including  Junior  Highs) 
Certified  Teachers  and  9,411  10,934 

Administrators 
Elementary  Students  121,219  109,463 

Secondary  Students  52,555  54,863 

Vocational  Education  -j  2 

Secondary  Programs  5072 

Secondary  Students  18,137!  23,389 

Postsecondary  Programs  69 

Postsecondary  Students  2,146  3,7482 

Special  Education 
Programs  863  265 

Students  '  12,017 

Adult  Basic  Education 
Program  Sites  16  63 

Students  882  4,538 

Gifted  and  Talented  Programs         24 

Figures  not  available 

2  For  years  1977/78 

3  For  years  1970/71 

4  For  years  1979/80 
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NEW  PROGRAMS  MEET  CHANGING  NEEDS 

First,  we  must  remember  that  the  state  and  nation  are  "communities" 
also.  Some  programs  are  mandated  by  Congress.  Others  are  initiated  by 
the  state  legislature  through  legislation  or  resolution.  Still  others  are  in- 
itiated by  local  communities.  These  reflect  needs  of  students.  Examples 
of  federally  mandated  programs  include  requirements  to  provide  sex 
equity  in  sports  and  to  mainstream  handicapped  children. 

Other  program  needs  are  identified  through  discussion  with  local  dis- 
tricts and  the  public  during  visitations  and  workshops.  In  addition,  my 
staff  and  I  are  alert  to  needs  and  programs  in  education  and  evaluate 
their  applicability  to  Montana.  Some  needs,  such  as  energy  education, 
naturally  arise  from  changes  in  society. 

For  federally  mandated  programs,  implementation  is  generally  detail- 
ed and  specific.  My  staff  provides  local  schools  with  technical  assistance 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  accompanying  rules  and  regulations. 
State  program  requests  are  usually  less  specific.  General  trends  or  social 
changes  must,  of  course,  be  considered  in  terms  of  Montana  and  its  par- 
ticular situation. 

As  new  programs  are  considered,  my  staff  must  study  whether  the 
need  is  real  and  define  its  scope.  We  look  at  what  a  program  will  cost 
and  how  it  will  be  funded.  Usually  a  pilot  program  is  developed  and 
tested  in  several  schools.  This  often  results  in  modifications  and  refine- 
ments before  the  program  is  offered  to  other  schools.  If  a  school  de- 
cides to  add  the  program  to  its  curriculum,  my  Office  can  help  train 
teachers,  provide  resource  materials  and  help  identify  local  resources 
which  would  enhance  the  course.  We  follow  through  by  helping  update 
materials  and  information  about  similar  programs  in  other  states. 
TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  IS  AVAILABLE 

In  addition,  technical  information  on  most  aspects  of  education  is 
available  to  educators  and  the  public  through  the  Office's  Resource 
Center  and  the  National  Diffusion  Network  Project.  The  Resource  Cen- 
ter maintains  an  international  collection  of  educational  journals  and  a 
computerized  data  base  from  the  National  Education  Resource  Infor- 
mation Center.  Under  the  National  Diffusion  Network,  more  than  250 
teaching  programs  approved  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  are  avail- 
able. My  Office  helps  interested  schools  obtain  and  implement  these 
programs. 


EDUCATION  IN  BASIC  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Office  provides  educational  services  to  promote  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  basic  and  special  instruction.  Consultants  supply  information, 
workshops  and  training.  Basic  instruction  includes  reading,  science  and 
math,  physical  education,  social  studies,  arts  in  education  and  English/ 
language  arts.  In  the  Office's  reading  assistance  programs,  the  role  of 
the  parent  in  helping  a  child  learn  and  want  to  read  is  emphasized  and 
supported  with  specific  materials.  In  each,  my  goal  has  been  to  broaden 
the  traditional  approach  to  the  subject.  For  instance,  in  physical  edu- 
cation my  staff  conducted  workshops  which  encouraged  schools  to 
offer  courses  in  sports  which  students  can  use  throughout  their  lives 
such  as  bowling,  tennis,  golf,  canoeing,  shooting  and  survival  arts. 

Areas  of  special  educational  interest  have  changed  also  in  the  past  de- 
cade. The  need  for  special  education  for  the  handicapped,  for  adult 
basic  education  and  expanded  vocational  education  is  recognized  as  an 
essential  concern  of  my  Office.  My  objective  has  been  to  make  these 
programs  efficient  and  responsive  to  local  needs.  During  the  study  of 
the  Foundation  Program,  financing  these  particularly  high  cost  pro- 
grams was  thoroughly  reviewed.  In  general,  the  study  and  subsequently 
the  legislature,  agreed  that  the  state  should  provide  a  majority  of  the 
funding  while  local  districts  accept  part  of  the  costs.  I  am  responsible 
for  insuring  that  the  quality  of  these  programs  is  maintained  while  con- 
tinuing to  assess  new  needs  in  these  areas. 

Technical  assistance  is  provided  by  my  Office  through  numerous  visit- 
ations to  schools,  in-service  workshops  and  communications  via  publica- 
tions and  telephone  visits. 

At  decade's  end,  Montana's  educational  system  has  a  good  base  of 
public  acceptance,  financing  and  programs.  From  this  base,  we  can 
accept  the  challenges  of  the  80's.  We  can  begin  formulating  answers 
now  to  the  questions  the  80's  will  pose. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DECADE'S  BEGINNING 
How  will  we  cope  with  increased  federal  influence  in  education? 

Throughout  the  70's  we  saw  increased  intervention  in  education  by 
the  federal  government.  Rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  fed- 
eral government  increased  while  monies  to  implement  them  remained 
stable  or  decreased.  The  requirements  were  more  suited  to  urban  areas, 
than  to  the  rural  schools  of  Montana.  The  regulations  became  increas- 
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ingly  specific  and  provided  little  or  no  flexibility  for  adaptation  to  a  lo- 
cal situation.  Dependence  on  federal  funds  makes  the  state  less  indepen- 
dent in  determining  its  own  course  for  education.  Because  Montanans 
believe  in  local  control  of  education,  we  must  be  alert  to  the  dangers  of 
asking  the  federal  government  to  provide  solutions  or  funding  for  local 
problems. 

Should  private  schools  be  required  to  meet  the  same  standards 
as  public  schools? 

Private  schools  provide  a  diversity  in  the  state's  educational  system 
and  offer  parents  an  alternative  which  more  closely  may  represent  their 
social  or  religious  beliefs.  Students  in  private  schools,  as  in  public 
schools,  deserve  a  quality  educational  program  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue their  education  or  pursue  other  avenues  after  high  school.  The 
people  of  Montana  have  determined  they  consider  adherence  to  certain 
standards  for  public  schools  (such  as  teacher  certification  and  school 
accreditation)  as  essential  to  a  quality  education.  Legislatures  also 
passed  other  laws  which  they  have  deemed  essential  to  the  health  and 
well  being  of  the  state's  students  such  as  fire  safety  laws.  The  question 
Montanans  will  have  to  face  in  the  80's  is  whether  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  require  private  schools  to  meet  these  minimum  standards  while 
allowing  them  the  freedom  to  offer  a  diverse  curriculum. 

Questions  which  have  surfaced  include  the  question  of  grade  place- 
ment when  a  student  transfers  from  a  private  school  to  a  public  school. 
If  the  private  school  does  not  have  certified  teachers  nor  offers  required 
courses,  there  will  be  a  question  about  what  grade  the  child  should  be 
placed.  Local  districts  will  also  have  problems  with  long-range  planning 
without  a  census  of  private  schools  and  enrollments  in  their  area. 

Many  of  the  established  secondary  schools  request  accreditation  by 
the  state  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  students.  The  state  is  not 
seeking  to  "control"  private  schools  just  as  it  does  not  control  a  local 
public  school  but  local  and  state  educators  need  the  cooperation  of  the 
adnrnistrators  and  trustees  of  private  schools  to  pursue  the  mutual  goal 
of  providing  a  quality  education  to  ail  in  the  state. 

How  will  we  handle  the  demand  for  increased  adult  and  community 

education? 

The  average  age  of  our  population  is  shifting.  Today  over  50%  of  the 
population  does  not  have  children  in  school   Our  economic  structure  is 
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changing  and  jobs  are  becoming  obsolete  while  new  technologies  de- 
mand new  skills.  The  concept  of  lifelong  learning  which  gained  support 
in  the  70's  will  become  a  demand  in  the  80's.  The  schools  must  be  given 
enough  flexibility  to  meet  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  an  adult 
population. 

We  need  to  learn  more  about  the  educational  needs  of  adults,  take  an 
inventory  of  our  resources  to  serve  them  and  develop  long  range  plans. 
We  know  adult  education  cannot  be  confined  to  a  school  building  and 
education  will  have  to  go  where  the  people  are. 

My  Office  has  found  that,  with  the  current  adult  basic  educational 
programs,  for  every  dollar  spent  last  year,  $4  was  contributed  to  the 
state's  economy  by  persons  being  removed  from  public  assistance, 
becoming  employed  and  being  promoted  with  increased  pay.  As  a 
healthy  state  economy  will  depend  on  skilled,  educated  employees  who 
will  look  to  us  for  help. 

How  can  we  provide  greater  flexibility  in  curriculum  and  help 
our  children  be  prepared  to  accept  change? 

It  has  been  said  the  one  absolute  in  life  is  that  it  constantly  changes. 
The  need  to  know  more  and  different  kinds  of  information  is  growing. 
We  may  address  the  need  through  mini-courses  with  smaller  segments  of 
learning.  I  believe  that  greater  use  of  electronic  technology  in  teaching, 
particularly  of  television  will  be  required.  Through  better  programing, 
television  can  become  more  useful  to  schools.  We  need  to  find  methods 
of  using  this  medium  effectively  for  integrating  it  with  traditional 
teaching  methods. 

How  can  we  make  better  and  more  efficient  use 
of  our  school  buildings? 

We  are  all  concerned  about  efficient  use  of  energy.  In  education,  this 
concerns  heating  and  lighting  for  buildings  and  fuel  for  transportation.  I 
think  we  will  see  an  expansion  in  school  bus  transportation  use  because 
we  can  save  fuel  by  busing  children  now  being  transported  in  a  family 
car  This  will  require  measures  to  insure  the  availability  of  fuel  for  edu- 
cation. 

't  is  not  written  in  stone  that  educational  resources  including  school 
buildings  must  be  use<i  only  during  the  day  As  we  expand  adult  educa- 
tional programs  and  reach  greater  numbers  in  a  community,  we  must 
use  our  schools  and  educational  resources  to  their  full  potential  and  ca- 
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pacity.  They  can  become  true  community  centers  for  the  use  of  every- 
one who  wants  to  learn. 

How  will  we  meet  the  increased  financial  needs  of  education? 

Financial  requirements  increased  by  inflation  is  a  particularly  difficult 
question  when  we  consider  today's  inflation  rate  and  in  relationship  to 
the  need  to  expand  educational  opportunity  for  all  age  groups  in  our 
state.  In  addition  to  using  our  school  facilities  more  efficiently,  we 
must  increase  the  use  of  the  resources  available  in  each  community 
through  sharing  responsibilities,  information,  skills  and  experience.  We 
must  integrate  education  into  other  activities  of  a  community.  We  must 
get  more  for  every  dollar  we  spend.  This  is  the  area  of  education  requir- 
ing innovative  ideas  and  greater  resourcefulness  during  the  80's. 
To  what  extent  will  court  decisions  control  educational  policy  making? 

During  the  70's  Americans  became  "suit  happy"  and  education  did 
not  escape.  The  legal  costs  for  this  Office  have  doubled  each  year  for 
the  past  two  years  and  it  is  involved  in  nearly  a  dozen  lawsuits  at  any 
given  time.  The  majority  of  the  suits  involve  federal  legislation  particu- 
larly in  special  education.  Our  job  is  to  interpret  legislation  as  precisely 
as  possible  to  insure  that  programs  are  within  guidelines  provided  by  re- 
gulations. I  always  have  believed  that  if  my  staff  and  the  staffs  in  Mon- 
tana's schools  consider  every  program  in  terms  of  whether  it  will  bene- 
fit the  student,  we  will  be  doing  what's  right.  Courts,  however,  must 
look  at  the  intent  of  legislation,  precedents  and  other  legal  aspects.  No 
one  can  predict,  nor  prepare  for  the  impact  of  court  decisions  on  educa- 
tion; we  can  only  react  to  those  decisions  appropriately. 

How  can  we  reduce  the  shortage  of  educators? 

We  are  experiencing  some  teacher  shortages  in  special  education,  vo- 
cational education,  music,  library  and  mathematics.  To  provide  tea- 
chers in  the  future,  we  need  increased  career  counseling  about  educa- 
tion at  the  high  school  and  university  levels.  In  some  areas,  such  as  spe- 
cial education,  special  kinds  of  technical  assistance  must  be  provided. 
Among  these  teachers  there  is  a  problem  called  "burn  out"  which 
means  the  teacher  simply  cannot  continue  to  handle  the  stress  of  the 
job.  Stress  management  counseling  might  reduce  the  shortage  in  this 
field  and  should  be  considered  seriously.  Finally,  we  must  study  all 
the  reasons  students  do  not  enter  the  profession  or  teachers  leave  it  and 
address  those  reasons  with  a  resolve  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers. 
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What  effect  will  declining  enrollment  have  on  education  in  Montana? 

Nationally,  enrollments  are  declining  at  about  6%.  In  Montana,  they 
are  projected  to  be  about  31/2%.  With  approximately  1,100  buildings, 
this  amounts  to  a  decline  of  about  21/2  students  per  building.  However,  I 
question  this  type  of  projection.  It  is  based  on  counting  students  for 
kindergarten  through  high  school.  It  neglects  those  in  adult  and  voca- 
tional education  and  the  expanding  needs  in  those  areas.  We  should  not 
only  count  full  time  students  but  also  examine  community  needs  and 
the  role  for  education  in  serving  those  needs. 

Will  local  school  boards  respond  to  public  concerns? 

I  believe  that  the  public  is  generally  confident  in  their  local  schools. 
There  are  concerns  about  discipline,  curriculum,  teacher  qualifications 
and  extracurricular  activities.  Many  school  boards  throughout  the  state 
are  appointing  committees  composed  of  parents  and  educators  to  study 
concerns  and  to  recommend  solutions.  Increased  public  involvement 
will  help  educators  remain  aware  of  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  peo- 
ple they  serve. 

In  conclusion,  there  will  be  many  challenges  for  education  in  the  80's. 
I  am  confident  Montanans  will  face  them  with  the  same  determination 
which  built  our  schools  -  log  by  log  and  then  brick  by  brick.  We  can 
plan  for  the  future  and  be  prepared  to  change  without  disrupting  the 
solid  foundation  of  our  educational  system.  It  is  a  challenge  I  look 
forward  to. 
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